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OUR HOME, OUR COUNTRY, AND OUR BROTHER MAN. 





The Charleston Evening News publishes it 


y wheat in the lower part of the field, even at |'* = 
this season—the dead of winter—and remark- |™!Xed_ with it. 


ed to Mr. Derr that must be the spot. He 


THE HORSE ANO HIS RIDER. of years, but 


‘CHARCOAL GOOD FOR WHEAT. | 


Mr. Editor: A few days since, in company 


with Col. Jacob Derr, of E. Buffalo, I visited 
a spot on the land of my brother, John Derr, 
on which the excellent effects of Charcoal 
were plainly visible. Before reaching the spet 


noticed the beautiful bright green of the 


tated that he had not visited it for a number 
was under the impression 
hat it was higher up the field. When we 


the following letter from Grant ‘Thorburn, | arrived at the spot of beautiful green wheat, 


(Laurie ‘Todd,) which *contains some inte-|we found that it was indeed the locality of clean cloth, into a hooped chessart (or mould) 


resting anecdotes of the horse, for which the |t 


he charcoal. In some places the soil was 


venerable writer may be considered good te with the coal, and the wheat plants 


thority: 


were very large and healthy. Their appear- 


“In all the universe of God, perhaps, he | ance is very fine, and they can be seen from 
has not given unto man a more useful, a jal parts of the field, so superior are they to 


more intelligent, and a more grateful animal |, 
than the horse. He isa thinking, a calcula-| 
ting animal, Treat him as he knows he|t 


hose surrounding them. 
It seems that some fifty or sixty years ago, 
here wasa blacksmith shop located here, 


ought to be treated, and he is thy companion, | and a coal pit was located near the shop. In 
thy friend, and in thy defence he will sacrifice | handling the charcoal much of the finer parts 


his own life. 


Pity he is so ubused,—pity to | of it were scattered around the building. After 


see him bound in a dirt cart, his bones pierc-| q period of say fifty years, it shows no signs 
ing the skin, a load far beyond his strength, a | of decay. Mr. Derr informed me, that a few 
brute having two legs, but more ignorant than | years since he cultivated the field where the 
his horse, beating him with a club because he | spot is, and during the whole time it was 
wont move the load, which he is willing | under his care—some years—it produced fine 
though unable to drag,—this unfeeling mortal ‘crops, without any manure, even when the 


should be marched to the post, there to re-|surrounding crop was very inferior. 


Even 


ceive forty stripes save one. bn the worst of seasons this spot never fails— 
1 will relate a few anecdotes, hoping it may | drought, nor rust, nor smut ever affects the 


induce men to treat him with more kindness. | plants. 


It is still easy to trace, by the aid of 


I had the following from a gentleman, of the improved wheat, the limits to which the 


. . | 
whose veracity there is no doubt. 


A friend | charcoal extends. 


The land lies somewhat 


of his was riding home in a dark night through | low, but this does not cause the improved ap- 
a wood; he struck his head against a tree and | pearance of the wheat, as on either side of 


fell stunned to the ground, 


The horse re- | the spot, where the land lies at the same level, 


turned to the house they had left; pawed at the appearance is the same as in other parts 
the door and some one came out. The horse | of the field. ‘Thus we find, that all the ma- 
turned about, looking over bis shoulder, and | nure that has been applied on the land for fifty 


walking ahead, 


He was followed by a man | years has not been sufficient to improve the 


who found his master lying senseless. ‘Thus land to the same extent as this merely acciden- 


the horse saved the master’s life. 
When a man is uniformly kind to his horse, | 


the animal will never desert him in distress.| great value of charcoal for farming. 


tal dressing of charcoal. 


Here is a most triumphant instance of the 
It is 


An acquaintance of mine having drank deep located right among us, so that our farmers 
and Jate at a tavern, was placed on his horse | may easily see it and judge for themselves. 


and started for home—fell from the saddle— | 
in the morning he was found lying asleep on | 


Either of the Mr. Derrs will take pleasure | 
in giving any informaton upon the matter 


his side, the horse lying with his back to the | they can, The field is located about a quarter 


back of his master. 
warmth of the animal kept the man alive. 


It was thought that the }of a mile from Lewisburg. The spot is in 
the lower part of the field, near an old apple 


“I have seen,” said a friend of mine, ‘a | tree and alongside of the millrace. 


child of five years old sent for by the wife of 


Before leaving this subject it may be well 


the keeper to quiet an unruly horse, for to no | enough to mention as important that lands on 
other person would he yield such implicit) which Charcoal has been applied do not need 
obedience; but «a pat from her tiny hand or/so much stable manure as other lands. The 
the infantile inquiry, “What's the matter with | Charcoal absorbs and retains, subject to the 


you?”? was sufficient to allay every obstre- 
porous syimptom—but it was only to her he 
yielded such submission, for, otherwise, he 
was a high-spirited and really intractable 
animal. ‘This child was often found fast 
asleep on the neck of the horse, when he laid 
himself down in the stall, and so long as she 
continued to sleep, so long the horse invaria- 
bly remained in bis recumbent position, 

There is something mysterious in the man- 
ner in which the horse discovers and avoids 
perils of which his master is quite unsuspi- 
cious. In 1846, a gentleman in France was 
about to cross a bridge in a cabriolet; the horse 
stopped—neither whip nor coaxing would in- 
duce him to move,—while urging the horse, 
the arch fell, thus saving the life of the mas- 
ter. 

A few months ago there died in my stablea 
horse by the name of Billy. He had carried 
my wife, my children, my graod-children and 
my great-grand children. He was a white 
Canadian pony, and as docile as achild, One 
day, going to a village on Long Island, ona 
part of the road where I was obliged to pass 
they were making some stone fence, the road 
lay encumbered with ox-carts, chains, lime 
barrels, large stones, &c., so as to make it 
almost impassable even in daylight,—I got 
detained beyond expectation. When re- 
turning it was very dark, 

When | came to the road making depart- 
ment I could not see my horse’s head. He 
stopped. It was the end of March, the frost 
coming out of the ground. Had I stepped 
from the wagon, I would have sunk to the 
knees in mud. “Now Billy,” says 1, “I can’t 
see. I can’t walk; you must try not to upset 
me if you can.” I slacked the reins—‘‘Now,” 
says |, ‘Billy, ye may gang ye’r ain gait,” — 
(he understood Scotch as well as if he had 
been born in Scotland.) He put his nose to 
the ground; he crossed; he tacked and wore 
ship like an old sailor among breakers; he 
brought me out safe. ‘Well done, Billy,” 
says I, ‘you shall get a bicker, (6 quarts) of 
oats for this.” He clapped his feet to the 
ground, and in ten minutes we were at the 
stable door. I washed the mud from his legs, 
rubbed him down, made a bed of clean straw, 
gave him a drink, and then his oata, and bid 
him good night. He returned a low nicker, 
as if he said, “thank ye.” Last summer the 

wife of one of my sons died. Billy went with 
a man down to New York and brought up her 
coffin. It was Ais last load. He took sick 
that same hour, after coming home, and died 
in three or four days thereafter, He was 
buried in his skin in @ grave; neither dog nor 


uses of the plant, the very substances the ma- 
nure furnishes. By this means the use of 
Charcoal would relieve our farmers from 
much of the disagreeable operation of making 
and applying manure, while at the same time 
their fields may produce their utmost. Lime 
and wood ashes, however, are indispensable 
—they must be used fresh every spring, or 
whenever the plants are diseased or attacked 
by insects, Cuemico. 


{ Lewisburg Chronicle. 


GRAVEL ROADS. 

Gravel is the best material for making 
roads in the country. The muck that is ofteu 
thrown into the middle of roads would be of 
more service in the corn-field. Highway sur- 
veyors often make a great show by ploughing 
up mud when they would be better employing 
in digging out stones or picking them up from 
the traveled way. 

Gravel cannot readily be procured in all 
places, and good highway surveyors are often 
at a loss what course to take. They must 
have work done on the road at any rate, 
though they are sensible they work at a dis- 
avantage. ‘l'owns ought by all means to pro- 
vide means to procure gravel though it may 
lie a mile from the spot where it is wanted. 

A little gravel on the old road to fill up the 
mud holes and prevent the water’s standing 
in the travelled track, answers a better pur- 
pose than large quantities of sandy loam or 
mud. This gravel should be levelled at once 
and with great care, otherwise water will 
find a place to stand; and where water stands 
the wheels will make deep holes and spoil the 
road. 

Gravel is often found in hills in the middle 
of the road, and it may be taken away from 
such places to great advantage. The bill 
may be reduced and made easier by removing 
the very gravel that is wanted at a few rods 
distance. 

Hard gravel knolls should be ploughed as 
soon as the frost is out. A good plough with 
a good team will work it up easily to the 
depth of twelve inches; and when it lies not 
in the way it may remain for a ménth and then 
be easily removed tothe road where it is 


wanted. Towns have itin their power, to | farmer of the town of Somers, Westchester 
widen roads where gravel is, for the purpose | County, got into a quarrel with his own wife 
/and children, when the latter beat him to 
death. He was killed on the spot. He was 
a bad-tempered man, and had been guilty of 
many acts of violence towards his family and 
The Coroner of Sing Sing was 
holding an inquest upon his body yesterday 


of mending them. On county roads survey- 
ors may, be authorised to purchase gravel in 
case there is not enough between the lines of 
the road. 

Highways need not be made very crowning. 
They should rise just enough to throw the 
water into the gutters. When they rise high 
they force all the travel to the centre where 





buzzard profaning bis worthy carcass. The 
man who would, in his anger, beat or abuse 
his horse, with the same brutal arm he will 
knock down his wife.” 





A Remarxaste Cow. Mr. John Nesbit, 
of Washington, Pa., informs us that be has 
a cow thirteen years old, that has brought 
forth twenty-one calves, at ten different births. 
At three births, she produced one calf at 
a time; at four births, two calves each 
time; at two births, three calves at each 
time; and on the 28d of August Jast, she 
brought forth four calves at one birth, which 
are all doing well! (Am. Agriculturist. 








Sunpay Travertine, The several rail- 
way companies between Albany and Buffalo, 
at a meeting a few days ago, adopted a reso- 
lution to discontinue the running of the cars 


on Sunday, if the P : 
. ; ’ ostmaster General will 


ruts will necessarily be made. When a road is 
more flat the whole is traveled over and kept 
more even. [Ploughman. 


STILTON CHEESE. 

The Albany Journal of March 19th, con- 
tains a notice of a meeting and proceedings 
of the New York Ag. Society from which we 
take the following. 

Received from L. F. Allen, (Pres’t) a sam- 
ple of “Stilton” Cheese, made by Henry 
Parsons, of Guelph, Canada, which, in the 








sample of that variety. 


gave the name and its reputation was such 





without any coloring; and when the curd 


opinion of the committee, is a very superior 


This variety of cheese proverbial for its 
richness, was first made near Meltun, in Lei- 
cestershire, Eng., by a relation of the land- 
lord of the old Bell Inn, at Stilton, which 


that it for a long time sold for half a crown a 
pound. The following account of its man- 





ufacture is from British Husbandry :—“It is | 
made by putting the night’s cream, without 
any portion of the skimmed milk, to the milk | 
of the follwing morning; but those who wish 
to make it very fine, add a still greater quan- 
tity of cream, and of course the richness of 


the cheese depends upon the amount which 


Butter is also said to be sometimes 
The rennet is then added 


is used, 


has come, it is taken out without being broken, 
and put whole into a seive or drainer, where 
itis pressed with weights until completely 
cleared of whey; when dry, it is put, with a 


jand placed under the press, the outer coat 
being first salted; when sufficiently firm to be 
removed from this mould, the cheese is placed 
upon a dry board, and tightly bound ina cloth, 
which is changed daily, in order to avoid all 
danger of cracks in the skin, until this is to 
be found to be tolerably well crusted; after 
which it isno longer used, and the cheese 
requires no further care than being frequent- 
ly turned upside down, and occasionally 
brushed.” 

“The cheeses of this kind, although not 
much larger than the crown of a good sized 
hat—the form of which they much resemble 
j}—and not weighing more than about a 
_dozen pounds, yet require nearly two years 
| to bring them to perfect maturity, for they are 
| not generally thought sufficiently mellow for 
| use until considerably decayed; and in order 
| to forward their ripeness, it is said, that, be- 
_ sides being placed in damp, but warm cellars, 
| they are sometimes wrapped in strong brown 
paper, and sunk in a hot-bed.” 


| A Wonr. As Capt. Truman Irons was 


‘coming through a woods road within half a 
| mile of Addison Village, a wolf jumped out 
into the road and confronted him. He was 
unarmed, except with a common pocket knife; 
_and the road had not been broken out, so that 
the snow was so deep he could make but little 
_progress in running. The wolf manifested 
no disposition to leave him, and kept him 
there at bay more than two hours. Capt. I. 
kept his knife ready in one hand, and striking 
towards him with his cap in the other, the 
wolf at every blow, gnashing his chops. 
| Capt I. had just been engaged in dressing 
_and conveying out of the woods the carcass 
of a deer, and it is supposed the wolf was 
attracted to him by the scent of the venison. 
| Assoonas Irons came in and gave the 
alarm, our citizens mustered in goodly num- 
hers, and hurried to the battle-field; where 
they had the satisfaction of seeing the tracts, 
| but could not see any thing of his wolfship. 
| THe Sere Sociery.”—Hard work for 
bad teeth! We learn from the Washingto- 
‘nian Journal, of this city, that a new tetotal 
society has been formed in this city, near 
Deering’s bridge, called the ‘Telegraphic 
Spike Society.” It was started by two indi- 
| viduals, who, believing they had been in the 
‘habit of spending altogether too much of 
‘their hard earnings for liquor, drove a spike 
into a post, and, under a ten dollar obligation, 
}agreed that the first one who should drink, 
/must draw out the spike with his teeth, or 
| forfeit the above sum. 
| Each of the members of this society agrees 
‘to drive aspike. The spike is driven down 
_close, and the agreement is that the one who 
| violates his pledge, is, in some way, to draw 
the spike. ‘The first spikes—about seven in 
number—were driven into a telegraph post. 
The society intend to have a new post for 
this purpose. A meeting was held last Sun- 
| day evening, and eleven new members drove 
spikes! Let them he careful not to geta 
“brick in their bat!” ‘This spike driving 
‘business will do them good service, if they 
'don’t have to put their teeth to them here- 
jafter. [Portland Argus. 


A pvue.—Fatal almost. We are informed 
that an engineer on the Connecticut River 
Railroad, Mitchell by name, and rather ver- 
dant withal, fancying himself insulted by a 
brother engineer, sent him an invitation to 
“coffee and pistols,” which was very readily 
-accepted. Seconds were appointed—the day 
|came—the parties were stationed—and, fur- 
nished with two murderous, but rather ancient 
looking horse-pistols, they went ‘‘at it.” At 
the first fire, the challenged party fell pros- 
trate, to all appearances defunct asa “door 
nail’’—while the “crimson gore” flowed in 
rich profusion, The blood-thirsty Mitchell 
“cut” for dear life, and was last seen clinging 
to the hindmost car of the down train to 
Springfield; while the latest advices from the 
‘field of honor” represent his poor victim as 
vainly endeavoring to remove from his vest 
and shirt bosom the stains of the chicken 
| blood! [Brattleboro’ Eagle. 


Axnotuer Murper in Westcuester Co. 
On Monday evening last, Jacob Vail, a rich 
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neighbors. 


afternoon, when our informant left. 
[New York Tribune. 





Macurne ror Curtinc Sores. 


it is very simple. 





tained all its nutriment. 


The 
Boston Rambler says: “Mr. C. D. Bigelow, 
of Marlboro, Mass., has invented a machine 
for cutting out soles for boots and shoes of 
every shape. The soles are cut out with the 
holes for pegs all punched, so that the peg 
awl will be entirely dispensed with, if some 
arrangement can be made to punch the inner 
sole. This will be a machine of great bene- 
fit te boot and shoe manufactures, and we be- 
lieve it can be got up at but little expense, as 


Ratner orp mutton, At Batavia, New 
York, on the 22d ult., a party of gentlemen 
regaled themselves on mutton, which was 
landed from the Fury, August, 1823, in lat. 
72 deg. 47 min., long. 95 deg. 50 min., by Sir 
John Ross, Though over thirty-six years 
old it was perfectly good and sweet, and re- 


Che Muse. 


[From the Boston Post.] 


The following poetry should be treasured as an unparal- 
leled literary curiosity; it was written by a little blind girl, 
(Misa Abby Waters, 47 Missouri street) only ten years of 
age. She was born without hands, and wrote it with her 
mouth, having acquired an extraordinary facility in that 
mode of recording thought. The metal, no less than the 
mechanical origin of this poem, is remarkable- enough, 
and as an exhibition of poetical precocity it surpasses, | 
think, the first-born offerings of Pope and Cowley. 


TO SPRING. 


Now the wintry signs are going, 
Fast from stream and sod and tree, 
Warmer airs are mildly blowing, 
Spring is here with face of glee. 
Snows are low and suns are high 
Where her rosy footsteps fly; 
Wide abroad her mantle flinging, 
As the angel maid advances, 
Flowers are blooming, birds are singing, 
In the sunshine of her glances. 
Soul of verdure, youth and beauty, 
Genius of the road of roses 
Who delay to pay thee duty, 
Who but in thy lap reposes? 
Earliest born! thy blush supernal 
Gave their tints te Eden's flowers, 
Clad the globe with glories vernal, 
Fitted scenes for heavenly hours. 
Changeless, though that globe is changing, 
Youthful, though our torms grow old, 
As of yore thy feet come ranging, 
Bringing beauty to the mould, 
Balm to breezes, light to skies, 
Life and freedom to the fountains, 
To the woodlands emerald dyes, 
Moss and garlands to the mountains, 
Order to uncultured lands, 
Music to returning birds, 
Labor to the farmer's hands, 
Hope to hearts, and cheer to words! 
Glorious, gentle, genial Spring, 
Could we ever to thee cling, 
Never more a sigh for Summer 
Should a human bosom heave; 
He should be « noteless comer, 
Nor a look of love receive. 
For thy ways are ways of grace, 
Freshness, peace and purity ; 
Paradise adorus thy face 
With its sweet simplicity; 
And though Summer’s robes imposing 
Ampler seem and bolder dyed, 
Thine are evermore disclosing 
More of peace and less of pride. 
Only in thy walks I'd wander, 
Other seasous sacrifice, 
And, when dust and spirit sunder, 
Leave the only for the skies. 


Che Storn-Teller. 


(From Neal's Gazette.) 


GOING TO HOUSEKEEPING. 
BY JACOB JONES. : 

















“You’re the most provoking man! ever 
saw in my life. So you must be handing the 
smoke beef, and the crackers, and the toast, 
to Miss Blink, and must smile and simper at 
everything she said at the table to-night, when 
you know it was only yesterday that she told 
me that my vew silk dress was rather skimp 
in the skirt. Let me tell you, Mr. Jones, you 
have a very sheepish look when you are try- 
ing to make yourself agreeable.” 

‘But, my dear” 
“Don’t dear me. If a husband slights a 
wife in public, what can she expect from 
strangers?” 

Knowing from past experience that it would 
be impossible to get the advantage of Mary 
Catharine in argument, I drew off my boots— 
put on a pair of slippers—seated myself in an 
arm chair—drew the lamp towards me, and 
made a desperate attempt to be deeply inte- 
rested in the newspaper of the preceding day. 
This seeming indifference but added fuel to 
the flame; and the comparisons which were 
drawn for my special benefit, by my affection- 
ate but somewhat excitable wife, will doubt- 
less suggest themselves to such of the readers 
of the Gazette as have been fully initiated in- 
to the mysteries of the married life. But 
Mary Catharine has a heart—large, warm, 
true, and easily worked upon—and I knew 
how ahd when totouchit. My head drooped 
a little, and just such a sigh escaped me as 
might have emanated from some poor wretch 
who had lost father—mother—brothers—sis- 
ters—kindred—friends—and had been left 
hopeless and forsaken, like one of Byron’s 
heroes of “dark imaginings.” I knew that 
my wife’s heart was touched—and that, like 
the rock after it had been smote by Aaron’s 
rod, streams of relenting love would gush 
forth with connubial liberality. 
‘Mister Jones.” [No answer.] 
[Still no answer.] ‘Dear Jacob!” 
The last was irresistible. 1 looked up, and 
saw a pair of bright, blue eyes, glistening 
with love and asking for peace as plainly as 
a pair of bright, blue eyes could sue for peace 
and pardon. The reader, if married, can 
readily imagine what ensued. 

“Ah, Jacob,! know I was wrong to talk 
the way I did—but this boarding is enough to 
ruin the best temper in the world. Nothing 
to do—nothing to occupy the mind with— 
nothing to look forward to—confined to your 
bed-room from week’s end to week’s end— 
and forever eating salt mackerel. I will soon 
become like Lot’s wife.” 

“J am glad you mentioned the subject, my 
dear,” 1 replied, “for | have been thinking 
seriously to-day of going to housekeeping.” 

Like all boarders, visions of elegautly fur- 
nished houses, well stocked larders, sleep in- 
viting couches, and delectable cooks, had 
time and again danced wildly in the imagina- 
tion of my wife; but the bare idea that these 
dreams—conjured up by the delirium of board- 
ing-house mania—were likely to be realized, 
and may be sooner than she expected, set 
Mary Catharine half wild. She sprung tow- 
ards me, and before I had time to make the 
slightest preparation, a pair of warm lips 
pressed mive with a vigor and suddeness that 
sent my spectacles flying. 

“Don’t deny it, Jacob. I know you had 
something on your mind, the moment you 
came home. Do tell me all about it—that’s 
a dear, kind, good, old husband.” 

‘But I have nothing to tell you.” 

“Haven’t xou been looking at a house?” 

“1 have.” 

“Haven't you been pricing furniture?” ~« 

*{ have.” 

“I knew it—I knew it! Put me in a house 
of my own, Jacob, and I would be the happiest 
creature and the best wife in the world. 1 





“Jacob.” 


coal. Do let us live in Chesnut street!” 
‘Chesnut street?” 1 interrogatively echoed, 


hundred a-year—and don’t you know that if | 


of that income would be consumed for rent?” 
**What say you to Spruce street?” 
“Impossible.” 

Walnut?” 

“No,” 

“Pine?” 

“No.” 

“Arch?” 

*“No,” 

“You needn’t say another word, Jacob. I 
know by your looks, that you have made up 
your mind to go into some mean, shabby, 
disreputable neigborhood.” 

“You are mistaken, my dear. I have my 
eye on one of the nicest, genteelest, sweetest 
houses you ever saw.” 

*Justtell me where it is?” 

“Before | answer your question, my love, 
[ must”— 

‘*Will you tell me where that house is—yes 
or no?” 

“Only hear?— 

“No I won’t. 

“Just one” — 

«No! 

Unfortunately, I am of an excitable tem- 
perament. I jumped to my feet—accidentally 
trod on the tail of my wife’s pet dog—and 
not only kicked the poor wretch for setting up 
a piercing howl, but the kick was accompa- 
nied by an expletive, which | am reminded 
of to this very day. The room was paced 
hurriedly, and by savage threats and stern 
resolves—disjointed and but half expressed, 
it is true—I endeavored to force my wife into 
submission. It is almost unnecessary to add, 
that the attempt ended, as all previous at- 
tempts had ended, in a complete and lament- 
able failure. First came a white handker- 
chief—then tears—then sobs—and then a 
brief, broken, but still graphic sketch of her 
sufferings and my villainies. 

“I never know now—(sob)—what is it to 
have—(sob)—a happy moment—(sob). You 
treat me—(sob)—worse than a brute—(sob.) 
If my father knew—(sob)—how you swore 
—(sob)—at me———” 

“[|—I—I—swear, Mrs. Jones? I never 
swore in my life. I only said something to 
the dog.” 

**You can’t impose—(sob)—upon me any 
longer—(sob)—you looked at me when you 
—(sob)—said it. It’s a piece—(sob)—with 
all the rest—(sob.) You used to stay at home 
—(sob)—with me, but now you are out— 
(sob)—every night of your life—(a succes- 
sion of violent sobs.) 

I was amazed—horror-struck—appalled at 
this charge, and ina low, meek voice, re- 
plied— 

“Mrs. Jones, you know—you ought to 
know—that I have not been out of this house 
a single night for two months, except last 
evening, when I was compelled to go to the 
office to make up our balance sheet.” 
“What was that play-bill—(sob)—doing 
in your hat last night—(sob)—if you were 
at the of —of—of-fice ?””—(loud and prolonged 
sobbing. ) 

The truth flashed across my mind in a 
twinkling. I had purchased a bunch of cigars 
on my way home the preceding evening, and 
the heartless scoundrel of a tobacconist had 
wrapped up the “high flavored” in one of the 
small bills which had been issued from the 
Walnut Street Theatre that morning. On 
my wife’s dressing bureau—crumpled and 
ragged—reposed the evidence of my seeming 
guilt. “Great Attraction !”—*Public opinion 
challenged and required!”—‘First night of 
the Humane Footpad!”—“«Mr. Tearem in 
two pieces!” 

Many a man has been imprisoned for life, 
or suspended by the neck, on circumstantial 
evidence less clear and conclusive. What 
was to be done? Asserting my innocence 
was out of the question, with that play bill 
staring me in the face. Like a Christian and 
philospber, I implored forgiveness—promised 
amendment—and seasoned the proffered pro- 
posals of pence with a promised indemnity 
in the shape of a silk dress, which should 
have a skirt of sufficient dimensions to satisfy 
the capacious notions of even Miss Blink 
herself. ; 
“Do you think, Ja-ja-cob,” half-sobbed, 
half-sighed my wife, “that a maroon colored 
silk, with gaiters and gloves to match, would 
be becoming to me?” 





my dear—really beautiful!” 
“Ah, Jacob, you are always flattering me. 
Besides, you know, we can’t afford it.” 


love of Mrs. Jones, and the ‘indemnity’ 


much company as you liked—sleep in bed in there were in the room, with a view of assist- 
the morning, just as long as you wanted—and ing her in some calculations which she was 
would never ask you to get up in the middle making in reference to contemplated pur- | unbroken spirit, and generation upon genera - 
of the night to see if the stove wanted more | chases; but as I have a constitutional objection 
|—founded on rheumatism—to any unneces- 
‘sary exposure of person, during the hours 


: = : : 
I took a house in Chesnut street, three-fourths with reflection certain unpleasant doubts and 


desired, could not be obtained 


“Becoming? Why a maroon colored silk 
would give a warmth to your complexion 
that would make you always appear to me, 


“Can’t afford it? Didn’t you tell me you 
overheard Miss Blink say that you bad the 
poorest dresses of any lady in the house?” 

As I expected, this tearing open of a re- 
cently healed wound had the effect of effacing 
all remembrance of the scene which we had 
passed through, and directing the remains of 
my wife’s wrath towards the person and 
peculiarities of Miss Blink. As I fully en- 
dorsed her sentiments respecting that interest- 
ing young lady, and abused her with all the 
reckless devotion of a fond, faithful, and 
truly sympathising busband, I was at once 
fully restored to the confidence, affection, and 


—- 





with a look of horror. “Don’t yon know, usually devoted to repose, the request was | 
Mrs. Jones, that my income is exactly twelve | not complied with. 


With the morning eame reflection, and 


misgivings. A comfortable, genteel-looking 
house, in sucha neighborhood as my wife 
under five 
hundred dollars per annum, which deducted 
from the sum total of my income, would 
leave a balance of seven hundred a year, out 
of which the table was to be supplied— 
wages paid—the fires kept up—light pro- 
vided—to say nothing of the other et ceteras 
which enter so largely into the “incidentals” 
of both country and city life. These doubts 
were communicated to my wife; but she re- 
garded the result of my cypherings, not as & 
demonstration of Euclid, but as downright 
inventions, manufactured for the purpose of 








were a brave, hardy, and warlike people.— 
They submitted to their conquerors with an 


tion has fondly looked forward to the time 
when they should be able to drive their white 
invaders from the land, and reign as did their 
fathers of old, masters of thesoil. Nothing 
can eradicate from their minds the belief that 
they alone are entitled to govern the country, 
and hence the present rebellion. 

In view of the present general rising among 
the Indians, one might be led to indulge in a 
bit of fancy and romance. All readers of 
Stephens’ Travels in Central America and 
Yucatan, will recollect the tale or tradition 
related to him by a Catholic priest that far in 
the depths of the forest towards Yucatan, 
there isa large city, inhabited by Indians 
alone, who faithfully preserve the customs 
and religion of their fathers. No white man 
has ever been able to penetrate to it, for on 
approaching the borders of the district, he 
has been seized and immediately slain. The 
Indians residing among the whites deny all 
knowledge of the matter, when questioned in 





defeating the darling wish of her heart—the 

end and aim of a life thus far soured and satu- 

rated with boarding-house sufferings. 

*You are the most changeable man, Mr. 

Jones, Lever knew in my life. You don’t 

know your own mind a minute ata time.— 

Last night you were bent on going to house- 

keeping. This morning you are opposed to 

it. And now, I suppose, I must end my days 

in this room—drag out a miserable existence 

on tea and toast—liver and bread puddings.” 

*“My dear, I have not os 

“I see how itis. You want to kill me.— 
But Pil disappoint you, Mr. Jones. Not 

another week will I stay in Philadelphia. I 

shall go home, and stay home, until you have 

spirit enough to support me as a wife should 

be supported. Not go to housekeeping, in- 

deed, after what you promised ! 

“Will you listen to me one moment, Mrs. 

Jones? LIhavn’t changed my mind. I was 

merely estimating what our expenses would 

be.”? 

“That's just your way. The moment I 

want to go anywhere, or to buy anything, then 

you must commence cyphering—cy phering— 

as if that would do any good. Ever since we 

were married, you have made me keep an ac- 

count book. Did that bring any of the mon- 

ey back, after it was spent? Just answer me 

that, Mr. Jones.” 

“My dear,” | replied, “my only object was 
to show you what we had to depend upon.— 
We certainly cannot keep house, in the style 
you desire, on twelve hundred a year; and the 

only way left for me is to increase my income 

by some means. You know, my love that I 

have a literary turn. Suppose I try |, hand 

in writing love tales for the prizes which the 

newspapers and magazines advertise nearly 
every month?” 

“I am perfeetly astonished, Mr. Jones, that 
a man at yourtime of life—for you know, 

Jacob, tha; you are as grey asa rat—should 

think of writing a love tale.” 

I said nothing—what could I say ?—but 
quietly tank my hat and cane and sallied 
fourth, in search of a house! I was successful; 
and shall merely add that ] have rented a 
house which has given complete satisfaction 
to my wife. She is perfectly delighted with 
the in-door arrangements, and out-door ar- 
rangements, and insists with gerat energy that 
the garden is not only large enough to raise 
all the vegetables we may need, but that the 
solitary apple-tree, leafless and almost branch- 
less—and which | mistook for a clothes line 
post, will afford us all the fruit we may want 
during the coming summer. 

We expect to be ‘‘fixed” in the course of a 
week or two; and when we are at last settled 
in a house of our own—enjoying the waking 
realities of boarding house dreams—it is not 
unlikely that the readers of the Gazette may 
again hear from Mr. and Mrs. Jones. 








YUCATAN AND GUATEMALA. 


In Yucatan there is a rebellion among the 
Indian population, against their white rulers. 
In Guatemala their is a rebellion among the 
whites against their Indian rulers. We speak 
of the movements as rebellions, for success 
has not as yet dignified them as revolutions. 
The Indians of Yucatan for some months past 
have been in arms against the government, 
and they bave committed the most horri d 
massacres and excesses. Villages and isola- 
ted residences have been burned, and the 
people murdered, without regard to age, sex, 
or condition. ‘The Indian population proba- 
bly largely outnumbers the white, but they 
are without arms, (unless they have recently 
obtained them) and the means and appliances 
for carrying on a systematic warfare. But 
unprovided asthey have been with means, 
they still have fought with great desperation, 
and with considerable success, in several 
pitched battles with the whites, The last ac- 
counts from Yucatan represent the great mass 
of the Indians in arms, flushed with success, 
and resolutely bent on driving the whites from 
the government of the country. It is further 
stated that the Spanish government at the 
[sland of Cuba has offered assistance to the 
whites, and that a Commissioner from Yuca- 
tan is at Washington, asking aid of our own 
government. 

The Indians of Yucatan, if we recollect 
rightly, are represented by Stephens, in his 
«Incidents of Travels,” as a superior race to 
the Indians of Mexico, and the other Central 
American States. They have been better 
treated by their masters, and efforts have been 
made by the latter to raise the Indian io the 





relation to it. Such is the story. 

Stephens himself neither expresses a belief 
or disbelief in the truth of the story, but from 
his manner of relating it, and from bis reflec- 
tions upon it, the reader is left to infer that 
he is more than half inclined to admit its truth. 
And so were we when we read his book, some 
three or four years ago, just for the romance 
of the thing. Still we could not believe it— 
the whole story was so improbable. If true, 
just to keep up the romance of the matter, 
what has it to do with the present rising of 
the Yucatan Indians? One fact may be men- 
tioned here, which has an incidental bearing 
upon the subject. Question the Southern 
Indians of our own country as to the objects 
for which the mounds existing through the 
West and South were erected, and they deny 
all knowledge of the whole subject. Still, it 
is well known tbat they visit them by stealth 
atthe midnight hour, and perform strange 
and mysterious ceremonies around them.— 
They always go by the satne path, and if the 
hand of improvement has obliterated it, they 
travel as nearly as possible over the same 
ground, even though by so doing they pass 
through gardens and cultivated fields, 

The present ruler of Guatemala, whose 
name is Carrera, is a full blooded Indian.— 
After the union of the Central American 
states, (five of them in number, we believe,) 
was dissolved, and Morazan, who was driven 
from the general government, anarchy and 
confusion reigned in Guatemala. Carrera 
taking advantage of the dissatisfaction pre- 
vailing among the leading men, and their 
entire want of concerted action, marched a 
body of his wild Indians into the city of 
Guatemala, the capital of the state, and after 
some sharp fighting, took possession of it.— 
The Whites endeavored to regain possession 
of the city, and there was some severe fight- 
ing, but Carrera could not be driven out. He 
quietly settled down into possession not only 
of the city, but of the government of the state. 
At that time he was a wild untutored Indian, 
not being able to read or write. Stephens 
speaks of him as possessing great energy of 
character and an ardent desire to acquire in- 
formation. He obtained teachers and learned 
to write his name, and could do this at the 
time of Stephens’ visit. He has probably 
long ere this learned to read and acquired 
much information valuable to him. Attempts 
have been made from time to time by the 
Whites to get possession of the government, 
and drive Carrera and his Indian subjects 
from the city, but all to no purpose. He cer- 
tainly has governed with considerable skill 
and judgment, relying, however, for support 
mainly upon his Indian subjects. Here as in 
Yucatan the two races have been and are still 
pitted against each other. As we understand 
the last accounts from Guatemala there bas 
been a rising against the government, a battle 
has been fought, and the government forces 
defeated. This rising is probably among the 
W hites against Carrera and his Indians. It 
is stated that there are strong reasons to be- 
lieve that the present rebellion will be suc- 
cessful. Ifs0 the Indian race in Guatemala 
will again pass under the yoke of their White 
Masters. 

Thus in Guatemala and Yucatan the war 
is a war of races, the descendants of the origi- 
nal settlers of the soil striving respectively to 
retain and regain possession of the govern- 
ments of the two countries. [Boston Bee. 


New Macutne A new and valuable me- 
chine for laying off the wet sheets of paper ss 
fast as it is manufactured, has recently been 
invented and patented by Mr. George L. 
Wright of this town. The first one yet con- 
structed is now in operation at the paper mil! 
of the Messrs. Ames, and is well worthy of a 
visit, The number of hands saved on each 
machine for manufacturing paper is three, 
and the work is accomplished with far greater 
precision and without waste. 

The progress making in the perfecting of 
machinery is exceedingly rapid. Quite ® 
number of valfable machines have been con- 
structed in this town within the past year, two 
of which are doubtless known to our readers, 
viz: the macine for cutting staves, mortices, 

which stone is dressed 
tenons, &c. and that by tase 
and cut with far spe py om bear ad 


hand. ‘The inventors of 
will doubtless receive, 4% they should hand- 


some remunerations. [ Springfield Rep. 
How To MAKE 4 Dveraste Wairewase. 
Take a peck of quicklime and slake in hot 
water; add, while bot, 6 Ibs. of lard, or any 
mon grease, 2 Ibs. of Spanish whiting, 

















*| seale of creation. Less intermarriages have 
taken place btween the whites and the _— 
ans in Yucatan, than in the other States, @ 


and ; 

la and the neighbor- 
tered all od AES peeve conclusively that 
ing Island of the present race of Indians 
nad far advanced in the arts, and from the 
brief mention which is made of them by the 
first settlers, we are led to conclude that they 
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would Jet you smoke in the parlor—have as_ 


com 

and 8 gills of salt. Stir the mixture well and 
apply it while hot. Rain nor dampness, it is 
said, will not darken its color for a great 


length of time. 


Souxpys UOvp. ‘They are complaining of 
dust, in Louisville. 


Dr. Dana, of Lowell, is decidedly against 
the use of lead, pure or unalloyed, or tin- 
coated, for conduits for water to be employed 
for domestic purposes—as lead water is 


poison. 




















